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THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART. 



appears to have been before his age and art, for lie certainly 
introduced a style of painting which has never been excelled. 
One of his pictures, known as " La Belle Jardiniere," the 
Virgin contemplating the infant Jesus, with the child John in 
the background, would have stamped him as a great artist had 
he painted no other. There is here, among others, a good copy 
of "The School of Athens," that famous and world-known 
composition. It is said to be the best copy of the original in 
the Vatican now known in Europe. 

Salvator Rosa (1615 — 1673) is represented by four capital 
subjects, all undoubted originals, besides a couple of marine 
paintings in his style by unknown artists. Guido Reni (1575 
—1642) has the large number of twenty paintings here, whoss 
histories are well authenticated, besides a "Sleeping Jesus'" 
attributed to his pencil, and two paintings after his style, one 
of which, " David vanquishing Goliah," may be compared 
to the original in this gallery. The three Carraccis, who 
flourished between the years 1553 and 1619, are here illustrated 
by thirty-two paintings, all fine; Correggio (1494— 1534), by 
two exquisite paintings, " The Marriage of St. Catherine and 
Alexander " and " The Dream of Antiope ;" Angiolo Bronzino 
(1602 — 1572) by two subjects, "Christ appearing to Mary 
Magdalen " and the painter's own portrait, the former a fine 
study ; Luca Giordano (1632—1705) by three, of which "The 
Presentation of the Child Jesus in the Temple " is confessedly 
the finest; Giorgione, sometimes called by his surname Bar- 
barelli (1477 — 1511), by two authentic subjects and one doubtful 
painting, " St. John presented to the Saviour," from the 
collection of Louis XIV. ; Castiglione, the prince of the 
Genoese school (1616 — 1670), by a fine painting representing 
" Melchisedec, King of Salem, offering the Bread and Wine to 
Abraham," and seven others ; Christofano Allori, also sur- 
named Bronzino (1577 — 1621), by a single exquisite piece, 
entitled " Isabella of Arragon at the feet of Charles the 
Eighth ;" Michael Angelo, the chief of the Lombard school, 
by four large paintings, of which one, "The Death of the 
Virgin," is alone worth the journey to Paris to 6ee; Andrea 
del Sarto, sometimes called Vannucchi (1488 — 1530), by three 
original, and one more than doubtful, pieces ; Giotto, painter, 
sculptor, and architect (1276 — 1336), by one authentic painting 
and several after his peculiar style, one of which latter, " A 
Virgin and Child," is really beautiful in its simplicity ; Lan- 
franco (1582—1647) by five beautiful pictures, one of which, 
"The Coronation of the Virgin," has been engraved by Baudet ; 
Panini (1695 — 176S) by eleven fine architectural subjects; 
Bartoiomeo Schidone (1580—1615) by a half-length figure of 
" St. John the Baptist," and three religious subjects ; Sebas- 
tiano del Piombo (1485 — 1547) by a single picture called 
"The Visitation of the Virgin;" Tintoretto (1512—1594), the 
pride of the Venetian school, by five subjects, including 
" Susanna at the Bath " and his own portrait ; Paul Veronese 
(1528 — 1588) by no fewer than twelve specimens of his art, 
besides a doubtful picture or two, the best of them being 
" The Pilgrimage to Emmaus," which has been often engraved 
and was formerly in the collection of Louis XIV. Vasari, 
the author of the first dictionary of painters (1512—1574), is 
represented by four fine subjects, the largest and best of which 
is " The Salutation of the Virgin by the Angel— Hail, Mary, 
Blessed art thou !" These, with nine pictures by, and after the 
style of, Leonardi da Vinci, and thirteen by Domenichino, 
also called Zampieri (1581— 1641), form the most noticeable 
pictures of the Italian school in this collection. Murillo, 
besides the famous subject already named, has six other pic- 
tures in the Louvre. Of all the Spanish artists, this " painter • 
of immaculate conceptions " was undoubtedly the first. 

The Dutch, Flemish, and German schools of painting are 
well illustrated in this gallery ; and but for the want of space, 
we should be induced to attempt a brief notice of some of 
them. But when once a man begins to talk of the merits of 
Paul Bril and Gerard Douw, Backhuysen and Vandervelde, 
Vandyck and Rubens, Holbein and Huysman, Wouvermans 
and Rembrandt, the Ostades and Gabriel Metzu, Jacob 
Jordaens and Hans Hemling, Van de Mer and Paul Potter, 
Steeriwick and Teniers, Wynants and Peter Keefs, there is no 



knowing when he will stop; so, with some little conudera- 
t.oa for the reader, we shall leave the tempting subject for 
the present — merely reminding him that some of these 
names are familiar in our pages. The French school, as 
might be anticipated, is abundantly illustrated in the national 
collection of France. Here we have Charles Le Brun (1619— 
1690), Claude Lorraine (1600—1682), Grimoux (1688—1740), 
Rigaud (1663—1743), Watteau (1684—1721), Le Sueur and 
a whole host of others, in all the glories of their several 
styles; the sprightly wit and gaiety of Watteau contrast- 
ing pleasantly with the sober grandeur of Le Sueur and 
the calm beauty of the unmatchajble Claude. But if we are 
unable, now, to speak satisfactorily of the Dutchmen and 
their glorious 'works, how shall we pass by the canvases of 
the modern Gauls ? and how leave the long gallery without an 
enthusiastic acknowledgment of the genius and industry of 
Le Sueur, who has some forty or fifty paintings here — all 
studies; or take our departure from the building without 
once and again passing through those salotis so resplendent in 
paint and gold, without bestowing the stranger's meed of 
praise upon the fancy, the variety, the taste, the charming 
unity and beauty of everything around ? How come back to 
the dusty and dusky beauties of Trafalgar-square, without a 
hope that their ruin may be quickly stayed ? 



THE AGED POET. 

In the decline of life, what old man does not look back with 
regret upon the days of his youth, and sigh for the time when 
every object was adorned, to his ravished view, with the 
charms of freshness and beauty ? But it is more particularly 
when he meets with children abandoning themselves to their 
lovely gambols, that these recollections occur to his mind 
with' vivid force, and that he remembers with sorrow the 
happiness he himself once enjoyed. When he looks at these 
rosy-cheeked cherubs blooming with health ; when his ear is 
assailed with their joyous shouts; when he observes their 
ingenuous spirit, which shrinks from vice, and refuses to 
admit the suspicion of evil ; when he listens to their simple 
prayer, which is obscured by no doubt, and which rises to 
heaven as a living fountain of pure water ; then he begins to 
bewail the bitter experience of life, which enriches the reason 
at the expense of the disappointed heart. 

But if he has received the sensibility of soul and activity of 
mind which constitute a poet, he endeavours to flee from his 
old age, and take refuge in an imaginary world which the 
muse forms for him and adorns with the most delightful recol- 
lections of his past life. There, in an oa=is of peace and 
innocence, he evokes the departed objects of his affection : he 
fancies himself at the favourite spots where his best days were 
spent, and once more becomes the joyous youth surrounded 
by kind parents ; an angel appears to him, and smiles upon 
him in the guise of his mother; and he thus regains, at once 
his old friends, and his young days to solace his declining years. 

But if he searches the treasures of his memory to find the 
rich materials from which he has created this world of the 
past, he knows also that death will open to him a glorious 
destiny in the future. He, therefore, prompts the muse to 
cheer him with delightful visions, and poetry exhibits to his 
view the treasures of paradise, whither he hopes to ascend 
through the mercy of God, Following the steps of Milton 
he penetrates into the abode of the blessed ; he beholds with 
admiration all the rural beauties and most smiling aspects of 
nature ; he wanders amid the delights of this celestial region, 
a single moment in which comprises more enjoyment than a 
long life of happiness here below. He cannot sate himself 
with the numerous and varied pleasures which crowd upon 
his attention ; then he adores the all-powerful Father whose 
goodness flows down to him; to fear and worship Him 
becomes his sole delight. ' In this way, escaping the weary 
hours of his old age, his spirit once more brightens up with 
joy, animated both by the pleasing remembrances of the past 
and the brilliant hopes of the future. 



